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DISCUSSION. 

THE LOGIC OF MEMORY. 

The fact of memory has often seemed to philosophers a particularly 
mysterious and baffling sort of thing. How can the mind reach out 
into the past and grasp the non-existent? Is there not something here 
more than ordinarily paradoxical? And of course memory, like any- 
thing else in the last analysis, is mysterious ; but I am inclined to ques- 
tion whether the distinctive mystery which is supposed to belong to it 
does not tend to disappear on analysis. 

It has been common to look upon memory as more fundamental than 
perception, and, more or less explicitly, to regard the world of per- 
ceptual objects as built up on the basis of its pronouncements; the 
philosophy of Shadworth Hodgson, for example, is a thoroughgoing 
expression of this typical attitude. And of course in one very general 
sense this is true. The fact of persistence in consciousness, whereby 
the bare moment of awareness is enabled to become a portion of a more 
or less enduring experience, is the necessary presupposition of any 
philosophy; without it, 'experience' would not be at all. But even if 
we call such an aspect of experience by the name of memory, it cannot 
be identified with that recall of a lapsed and vanished past to which the 
term is commonly meant to apply; and efforts to deduce from it this 
last capacity directly, of which Hodgson's is again a good example, 
have never had any great success. 

I propose to begin from the other end, and instead of using memory 
to explain perception, to take perception as a starting-point for the 
account of memory. And for this purpose I may be allowed to pre- 
suppose the general theory of perception which has been defended in 
the recent volume entitled Essays in Critical Realism. What that vol- 
ume undertakes to do is to establish a certain analysis of the meaning 
which perception carries within itself as an experience. According to 
such an analysis, I do not, indeed, feel myself to be perceiving a sen- 
sation, or state of mind. But neither, as objective idealism and neo- 
realism alike tend to hold, do I perceive a logical character, or sense 
datum. Such a datum does enter into the analysis of perception, but 
not as its 'object'; it is, rather, the 'whatness' or 'character' of the 
object, and the true object involves not only a ' what,' but a ' that.' In 
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other words, we need to recognize two distinct aspects of perception 
which cannot be reduced to one, and whose explanation follows dif- 
ferent lines ; along with the content or nature of things, which is appre- 
hended in terms of logical content immediately present to awareness, 
there is also the sense of being in practical contact with reality inde- 
pendent of the experience process — a reality which is lending its aid to, 
or thwarting, our active needs and interests. It seems a little strange 
that with all the insistence in recent years on biology and the organism, 
epistemology should in so many of its forms still fight shy of any real 
recognition of the active life, and, instead of finding a place for the 
real conditions on which life and mind depend, should continue attempt- 
ing to build up the world of knowledge out of psychological experi- 
encings, or abstract logical data. 

Assuming, then, that perceptual knowledge, when we look at it in a 
natural way, implies the recognition of a real world, independent of the 
knowing process, to which in perception we assign a ' nature,' it fol- 
lows that we are still in a world of objects when, in the absence of 
actual contact with the senses, the original experience is ideally rein- 
stated. We have not, it is to be noted, yet arrived at memory, in the 
sense of locating objects in our past experience. The point is only 
that, for memory to be possible, we do not have somehow to start from 
the remembering act, and out of this evolve a transition to a wider 
universe ; to ' remember ' an object we must first be able to think or 
imagine it, and in thinking it we are already in an independent realm. 
We do not yet recognize it as independent of our thought, because we 
are not thinking about the thought at all, but only about the object; but 
if later on we do come to give attention to the thinking as such, we 
have no difficulty in seeing that our meaning in the two cases is dif- 
ferent. Meanwhile the advantage of connecting the recognition of an 
independent world with perception, rather than with thought or mem- 
ory, lies in the fact that in the ' idea ' the stress and pull that attend the 
contact of an organic propensity with an actual present environment 
are no longer there to help us to an explanation, and we seem to be left 
in consequence to an unmediated, and therefore magical leap beyond 
the thinking experience by its own unaided powers. 

The next point to be noted is, that in this world of objects there 
holds, among other relations, the time relation also. Time, that is, is 
not in the first instance a function of memory, in the sense that it 
comes to light as a relation between the present experiencing, or self, 
and a remembered past; it attaches to objects or events both of them 
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alike in the objectively known world. This would not be so if we were 
first compelled to construct perceptual objects from the memory ex- 
perience before we were in possession of cognitively independent reals ; 
but assuming that such reals have already been given in perception, 
"there is no reason why they might not show a new relationship to one 
another in which no recognition of the remembering or thinking ex- 
perience plays a part. It is not essential for the present purpose that 
we should have a theory as to the conditions under which this con- 
scious recognition comes about, though supposedly it is mediated 
through connection with human purposes and their progressive re- 
alization; it is enough that we do perceive the distinctions of before 
and after, and have in consequence the material out of which to 
construct a temporal world. I am able, then, to think of things as 
temporally connected ; and when I remember an event in the past, there 
is always present, along with whatever else may be involved, the re- 
construction of a situation in which temporal relationships are in- 
volved, and which I now hold before my mind as a purely intellectual 
' idea.' And what primarily is meant by localizing a thing in the past 
is the process of fitting it into a wider ideal context which takes the 
form of such a temporally related system. 

Now there is nothing theoretically to prevent the entire course of the 
world's events from entering into such a system. But we still should 
not have what properly is known as memory. I can place a fact of 
Greek history in a past context; but I cannot remember it as past, 
though I can know its pastness. We do not have memory in the dis- 
tinctive sense except as the whole series of events is also located in 
our past. And this necessitates a new sort of consideration. There 
is a sense, to be sure, in which events may be attributed to my life 
without, descriptively, involving more than logical system; after we 
have once gained the concept of a self and its experience, we can make 
of our own lives an object of thought, by including within the sys- 
tematic setting this further thought of a present self. But we are still 
not remembering our past; the self here is nothing but a thought 
object, on a par with all the rest. 

For the full reality of the remembering experience, actual remember- 
ing with its intimacy and warmth, we have to look, I think, to a con- 
nection with, or inclusion within, present active purposes or interests. 
It is clearly not enough that we should feel the sense of familiarity, 
though without this memory is not complete. A picture, in true 
memory, rises before me indeed, which possesses the mark of revived 
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images. But so equally is the picture of the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers familiar; the sense of familiarity is just a dumb feeling, whose 
interpretation has still to follow. Nor is there, save in very exceptional 
instances, any continuous transition between past and present through 
all the intermediate experiences, as James Mill, for example, thought. 
And the only obvious point of identity, accordingly, that is left to con- 
nect us with a past self, is the presence of a continuing disposition, or 
interest, or whatever it may be called, which brings the past act ideally 
into the same active scheme or system which now is prepared to func- 
tion anew. Certainly, in spite of what may be our knowledge that an 
event belongs to our own past, it actually feels strange and foreign to 
us so long as it lies outside of dispositions that still are alive and a part 
of our present nature; it is doubtful, for example, whether I can be 
said in any proper sense to ' remember ' an incident in remote child- 
hood, as distinct from a habit of thinking of it as mine. It might be 
objected that there is possible a sudden recrudescence of a childhood 
event with no intermediate repetitions. But granting the possibility, — 
which is, however, outside my own experience, — the explanation still 
may easily be that the event gets located in our personal past, either 
through an inference that what is revivable must once have been an 
experience of ours, — a dubious inference, in the light of false mem- 
ory, — or because the revived fact finds a natural place in a context 
already recognized as ours. Meanwhile it may be noted that in a very 
large number of our so-called memories a connection with the actual 
present is only latent, and we have little more than the intellectual 
recognition of a content which we have grown used to calling ours. 

The point of what I have been trying to maintain is, to repeat, that 
we do not have, apart from primary memory, which has not been in 
question here, what has sometimes been called an immediate and pres- 
ent sense of past experience. The experience of memory is analyzable 
into three aspects — an organized habit or disposition, a purely intel- 
lectual recognition of content within which temporal relationships hold, 
and the feeling of familiarity, which last, however, neither constitutes 
memory as an intellectual fact, nor guarantees its reliability. Mean- 
while the ' transcendence ' of what is remembered to the present mental 
state is due primarily to none of these, nor to all of them together, but 
is involved in the fact that recall is an ideal repetition of that act of 
perception which gives us ' objects ' to begin with. The ground work 
of memory is thus in terms of a world of objects between which a 
perceived relation of temporal succession exists, the piecing on of this 
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to the present situation being also a purely intellectual construction, 
rather than any novel form of immediate experiencing. And its essen- 
tial character is, normally, not the restoring of a flow of past experi- 
ences continuous with the present one, but the bringing of the past into 
connection with the significant meaning of our lives, as represented by 
existing interests and ends. It is only secondarily that, after our atten- 
tion has once been turned to the psychological fact contemporaneous 
with the objects of a present interest, we build up the picture of a 
single life history in which various events are more or less accurately 
dated. 

A. K. Rogers. 
New Haven, Conn. 

PANPSYCHISM AND FREEDOM. 

In the course of his review of M. Frutiger's Volonte et Conscience 
in the January number of this Review, Professor Bennett alludes in 
passing to a difficulty in the panpsychist view of the world, which is 
of more than passing interest. This view (he says in substance) gives 
a new aspect to material nature, so that, if we take it seriously, we 
hardly feel free to treat physical objects in the customary utilitarian 
way. "Put me in a world where all is in some sense (however ob- 
scure) spirit, where everywhere there is some degree of liberty and 
spontaneity, and you embarrass me strangely. . . . The coal for the 
furnace, the stone that goes into our houses, the steel that goes into 
our machines — these are now, after some mysterious fashron, my own 
kith and kin." Hence he must treat them differently — how can they be 
made mere means to his own ends ? Is there not an advantage in keep- 
ing to the old view of " dead matter " — something without embarrassing 
factors in its make-up, " indefinitely plastic, indefinitely usable " ? 

Yet one or two things may be said. (1) Something like freedom 
and spontaneity — if we mean by this simple non-determination from 
without — does appear in matter. When, for instance, a body falls to 
the earth, we are unable to discover any force making it do so, and 
say it falls of itself. We may throw a ball up in the air, but no hand 
is necessary to make it come down — it has its own specific attraction 
or impulse toward the centre of the earth. • So with the varied specific 
chemical attractions. They are not taught the different atoms, or im- 
posed on them, but, so far as we can see, are spontaneous, come from 
their own nature. We may not perhaps say that they have a will, but 



